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The Sixth Annual 


PAGAN BALL 


At TAMMANY HALL 
4th St. West of 3rd Ave. 


CKETS $1.50 
At the door $2.00 
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PICTURES 


FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 
' COLORED AND BLACK-AND-WHITE 


Prints of every description . . . reproducing 
thousands of masterpieces of the world's art, from 
Giotto to Van Gogh. 


Lithographs, engravings, drawings, etchings— 
original and reproduction. 
At prices of surprising lowness. 


Also books on all the arts, pure and decorative 
—and on the masters in art. 


PAGAN BOOK AND ART SHOP 
23 W. Sth Street, N. Y. C. 


BOOKS 


WE HAVE JUST ISSUED OUR FALL 
CATALOG 


Thirty thousand books—fiction—drama—poetry— 
Sociology —art—sexology—economics, 
elc., etc. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


PAGAN BOOK AND ART SHOP 
23 W. 8th Street, N. Y. C. 
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THE PAGAN 


"OF THE HOUSE OF FAITH” 


The drab woman who sat before the portable organ watched 
him with lack-lustre eyes. Passionately he pleaded with the 
passers-by to look to their souls. Rapidly, breathlessly almost, 
he preached—as though there were little time left for the ac- 
complishment of the task he had assumed. Alternately he 
terrified with threats of eternal fire, or lured with crafty pro- 
mises of everlasting peace. The transient crowds were unin- 
terested. Occasionally a hurrying man, caught by the intensity 
of the evangelist's voice, would drop some change into the tam- 
bourine held by a barefooted boy—just as one often drops a 
. mickel into the cup of a blind peddler without waiting for the 
paper or $hoestrings he offers for sale. At such times the 
preacher's face lighted up with the possibility of a conquest, and 
he renewed his exhortations with an intensity almost terrifying. 
And the western sun beat down upon their canvas awning re- 
lentlessly. 

The drab woman was inattentive. She had long ago trained 
herself to listen subconsciously for the announcement of a hymn 
which always followed his long emotional prayer. Listlessly 
She watched the passing strangers, creatures from another world. 
A bride and groom stopped curiously. She watched them with 
envy as they stood arm in arm under a ruffled parasol, so ab- 
surdly sure the world was a beautiful place. Greedily she studied 
the bride's clothes—fluffy blue and rose things that matched 
the parasol. Her eyes dropped ashamed to her own bedraggled 
cotton dress and to the four frowsy youngsters who were grouped 
wearily about the organ, —her children—and his. Because of 
the religious appeal her husband believed their presence created, 
they wandered, drab and unprotesting, from curb-service to curb- 
service, from city to city, as he gradually became more and 


more obsessed by the passion for convers10ns. 

A Mexican peon stopped in front of them, and possibly 
through weariness, but probably because he had nothing else 
to do, sat down on the curb. To the evangelist he was a possible 
convert, and the prospect of a struggle for this Mexican soul 
fired him to new heights of emotion. To the woman's tired 1imag- 
ination his face had become distorted by his pass1ton for con- 
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quest—the conquest of souls. She seemed to'read in his features 
the same lust for capture she had seen in the faces of men in 
her old home in the Mississippi delta, when, shot-guns in hand 
they had gone out into the mysterious night on a *fman-hunt.” 
Her husband's life was coming to mean a soul-hunt to her. And 
Somehow his tactics seemed no different from those of the 
delta man-hunters. With the same overbearing bitterness and 
threats of torture which wrung confessions from the cowering 
black men, she 8aw her husband, with threats of hell, terrify 
unhappy souls into false protestations of belief. With the 
Same treacherous trickery and promises which lured fugitive 
blacks from fearful swamps, she saw her husband, with promises 
of unquestioning peace, entice doubt-wearied souls into the 
hypocrisy of open confession. And like the weary negro who 
crawled out from the swamps expecting justice and was imme- 
diately bound and lynched by an angry mob, the captured soul 
was bound by the conventions of religion and choked with 
Pharisaical creeds. 

The preacher reached the end of his prayer and announced 
the hymn. She recognized it as the one whose grovelling humi- 
lity had always nauseated her. As the organ wheezed out 1ts 
unhappy tune, the Mexican, to whom most of the sermon had 
been addressed, rose and started forward. Out of the corner 
of her eye $she saw her husband put his hand on the man's 
Shoulder, and with the presumptuous familiarity which none 
but a minister of the gospel would dare assume, begin to 
catechise him with those revoltingly personal questions she knew 
So well. The Mexican shook himself free, grunted *Yo no se 
Ingles,” and shambled away. 

The woman was not even ashamed of the pleasure she felt 
in her husband's discomtorture. 

The service closed. The change was dumped from the 
tambourine into her husband's pocket, the organ folded up and 
packed into the back of the wagon with the children. Her hus- 
band clucked to the horses and they drove away. 

As they went along the dusty road in the enervating heat 
of a Texas August, to their little shack on the outskirts of the 
town, she thought how like the day six years ago, when they 
were matried, was this one. They seemed $0 long ago—those 
days in the Mississippi village when he had come, young and 
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handsome, begging her to join him in his evangelization of the 
world. She smiled ironically as she remembered how he had 
fired her with his enthusiasm, and how in the religious ecstasy 
of adolescent seventeen she had believed him, and loved him. 
To evangelize the world! That had been their program, and 
1dealistically she had visualized them hand in hand, taking to 
a Sorrow-stricken world a message of faith and happiness. That 
was S1x years ago. Now $he wondered how long she would 
be cowardly enough to keep up the deceit of her life—seemingly 
acquiescent to this religion of his, which she had come to hate 
with all her soul—acquiescent because she was not brave enough, 
nor energetic enough, to go through the effort of denying 1t. 
She wondered 1f she would ever have the nerve to tell him how 
offensive 1t had all become to her, —this subordination of self, 
this continued disrespect of the individual will, this stupid game 
of pretense with which he inveigled helpless folk into promises 
which could never bring the happiness they were seeking. Per- 
haps, some day, she would tell him that she hated his relig1on, 
his creeds and his god; that she did not beheve any of his 
childish concepts of Heaven; that she hoped, when $she died, she 
would just lie under the. cool brown earth forever, and rest, 
and not have to bother about the fuss and turmoil of resurrec- 
tion. Perhaps some day $she would even tell him that she be- 
lieved he was a selfisch hypocrite. Some day, perhaps. Maybe 
tomorrow. Not today, she was too tired. But tomorrow, yes. 
Early in the morning, when $she was fresh, before the heat had 
worn away her determination. 
H1s voice roused her. 

**You didn't play that last hymn very well, Sue. You missed 
Some notes. You'd better practice it tonight after supper. I'm 
going to preach in the main street tomorrow, and I want the 
Service to be splendid. I'll need a clean $hirt too... I thought 
I almost had that Mexican this afternoon,—didn't you ?” 

Yes, that was it. Supper to get tonight, and the dishes 
to wash, and his shirt to iron. And tomorrow it would be the 
Same thing over again; and the next day, and ever and ever 
without change... If she could just rest and never hear another 
hymn, or if she could muster up courage enough to go away 
and leave him, and his dirty children, and his maudlin religion... 
She must tell him. She would tell him all these hates that were 
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testering in her heart, and then he could do as he pleased with- 
3$ out her. Tomorrow—yes, tomorrow she would tell him. How 
83 = Splendid it would be to stand up, clean and bold, and tell him 
F how she scorned him and his religion. She was too tired to do 
it properly tonight. So she would wash the dishes, and iron 
his shirt, and practice his hymn tonight—but tomorrow—Oh, 
tomorrow he would know ! 
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There was a crash, and the west-bound Express plunged 
past the crossing with a grinding of brakes. 
be 7 The passengers stood about the little group in the midst 
| |! of the scattered remains of a wrecked wagon: They bowed their | 
3} heads, and their hearts were wrung by the grief of this man | 
"1 of (rod, as he knelt by the $ide of his dead wife, and poured 
out his soul in prayer. | 


= It was an 1mpressive funeral. The evangelist himself of- 
ciated. A beautiful funeral, the neighbors said, because the 
Christian faith of the woman was well-known, and the evan- 
= gelist's surety of his wite's salvation made 1it almost a happy 
& $7- Sacrament. 


b As a final and fitting recognition of her unquestioned faith, 
| the neighbors erected over her grave a handsome marble stone 


upon which was carved: 
*One of the Household of Faith.” 


Clare Ousley. 
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VIGNETTE 


Over the wide green meadows 

A dazzling cloud came floating soitly, 

And the golden-rod was bright 

E In the sunshine. 

EY Above the distant, purple tops 

ER Of trees that guard the forest entrance 

2 "o® |; A crow swam in the crystal hight 

EE. | With a faint cawing ; 

No: But when he had passed behind the forest towers 
An utter stillness reigned in the valley. 
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George E. Quinter. 
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| LIKE A YOUNG PLUM TREE 


| | When a plum-tree 1s young, it shines up $0 clear, so straight 
From the ground, pliant, erect; swaying smooth limbs 
That are s0 cleanly, you feel a thirst for their bark, 

As though 1it were foam on the sweet sap beneath. 

Such limbs are not bent with blue burdens of fruit, 

In the autumn, as are the older trees that need 

Props placed by the orchardist; for the young tree 

Has but a faint ripple of white blooms in the spring, 

No more garish than the smile of the tiniest baby; 

If fruit be born of these few delicate blossoms 

It 1s as dainty as the breasts of a girl of sixteen. 

I havg seen such virgin trees in the spring, and have stopped, 
| Trembling, content. 

I saw you yesterday, 

And now my' memory of you pulsates, k1sses 

Your delicate raiment, sweet as the young plum's leaves, 
Even as the wind ktsses and rutiles those leaves. 

You did not even see me. You do not know 

That there is breathing of mine. upon your flesh, 
Stirring amidst the sweetness of your garments, 

» As a mist from the sea that loiters over the land 

| In the spring, and is blown on the plum-tree softly. 


_ —— — — — —_— 


Robert Louis Burgess. 


TO A CHINESE LAUNDRYMAN 


You stand; your shoulders rock 

Behind a bench. 

Your iron pounds, like soft and distant thunder 
On a board, 

And into your movements 

There weaves a rhythmic prayer. 
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2 Mirthtul folk will find no laughter 

ps Upon your yellow, feverish face; 

A And the sloven beauty of leisure does not enter 
Your staid immobile grace. 

To me the ghazal stillness of your thoughts 
Weaves firm into a dream 

Which ever fast returns 

To sleep in your Shanghai. 


To you I could but make this poem 
Because you gave the fleeting moment 
Of that life of mine that lives 

Within another's form. 


Virgil Geddes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


I shall no longer wait for life 
To come in sottly through the door, 


But I shall rise up and go forth 
With strength I never knew before. | 


I shall no longer stand with fate, 
Like love before a harlot's gate; 


I shall not put on colored things 
To find, beneath them, crumpled wings, 


I shall not listen, and be still, 
While other boys may have their will; 


The girls shall step up, tall, and fine, 
And they shall have my youth for wane. 


Charles A. Wagner. 
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TWO OF THEM 


SHE bears a goblet level with her face: 

Its golden rim caresses chin and lips; 

So lithe and firm-fleshed is. his young god's hand 
No shimmering drop the balanced goblet drips. 


So hlithe and firm-fleshed 1s his young god's hand 
As he s1ts astride his horse with lifted chin, 
That with insouc1iant gesture and a bland 
Hauteur he reins his blooded charger in. 


And yet, when down he sprang with one sheer bound 
To take the brimming goblet on the spot, 

It proved a baffling cumbrance to the twain 

So that both trembled sorely, as in vain 

Each sought the other's hand, and found 1t not. . . 
And the dark wine was $pilled upon the ground. 


(From Hugo Von Hoffmansthal) 


Translated by Pierre Loving. 
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COMPARISON 


My love 
Is ike the music of a great organ 
Playing a Bach symphony. 


Faint fingers of silver 
Strike the chords of my heart, | 
Then they touch with the brightness of gold. 


Soon the fingers are of strong bronze 
And a hand 

Clutches 

And squeezes at my heart, 

Choking 1t. 


The sea of sounds 
Rumbles. . 
Great surf booms toward 
And around me. 


I am sinking 

Down, down 

Through impenetrable azure 
Traced with flames of rubies. 
I seem lost. 

I no longer struggle. 


Then up, up 
With a forge of crescendant sound 


To light. 
Then <s1lence. 


A ripple of applause, 
The symphony 1s fininshed. 


And— 
I have loved well. 


The next piece 
Should be something light,— 
Preferably with cymbals. 


John W. Vandercook. 
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TWO ON THE SAME FLOOR 


Annie had no sympathy with affectation. She worked with- 
out tools. Rouge and: hair-curling might bring in more; but 
Annie knew that the proof of the pudding 1s in the eating. 
She was desirable. She suspected that Gildine, next-room neigh- 
bor, was not. And Annie knew of only one tragedy: to be un- 
desirable. 

One could be skinny; one could be discovered at dawn 
Sleeping open-mouthed, half-snoring, shiny; that was: all over- 
that 1s, 1f one was 


looked as s0o0n as one was nudged awake 
conscientious ; 11 one gave. Annie gave. Tt pleased her to think 
that Gildine merely relinquished. 

Annie did not call men brutes or swine. To her they were 
lumbering, heavy logs into which excitement must be put. 
When they were excited she thought of them as her little 
children. She knew of three kinds of men: the reticent, who 
cuffed her 1t she talked; the ones who loved garlic; and the 
boasters. She understood and respected the reticent; they 
were, like her, professional. The garlic-lovers she did for as 
best she could, honestly but with restrictions. She made com- 
panions of the boasters. She learned many jokes from them, 
which she would not tell to Gildine but saved to pass on to 
other boasters. She learned from them that the virtuous are 
laughable; that all women would be like her 1t they dared. This 
pleased her and so she believed it. 

And yet, there was a dream Annie kept for tedious days. 


It was the dream of matrimony. Not babies Annie kept to 
plausibilities but one man. The same man. She would 


have him long enough actually to learn the color of his eyes 
and the shape of his finger-nails; have him until the two were 
talked out of jokes, which would be never. She would wash 
his shirts and his socks.. She would shampoo his hair, put in 
his cuff links, tie and polish his shoes. This dream would no 
doubt have bored Gildine, who looked out warily, not toward 
matrimony but toward the possession of a rich slave. Even 
Gildine admitted to being tired of trans1ents. 

Annie had a standard of living. She would not borrow or 
buy on credit. She smoked only one package of cigarettes a 
day, including night. She did her own laundry work, twice a 
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week. She could not account for this cleanliness to Gildine, 
who said that only perfumery and georgette mattered. Annie 
pondered over this, of course putting -perfumery- and georgette 
in the category with rouge. But she could not account for her 
cleanliness even to herself. She thought that perhaps it was 
inherited, like her yellow eye-lashes. She had some conceit over 
it, and over the idea of lineage; it connected her with remote 
things; 1t made the middle of the day and the long afternoons 
less solitary. 


Sometimes she would pass the afternoon in conversation 
with Gildine, guarding what she said, snapping out her words 
critically, concealing badly her resentment of Gildine's success. 
For it happened that Gildine because her room was the first 
at the top of the stairs, and because 1t had a front window (at 
which Gildine lived) was more visited than Annie's. Her 
door-key would turn some half dozen times to Annie's once. 

On hot days Gildine's recitals were loathsome to Annie; 
Annie's tongue was sharp; it took little to begin a quarrel. 

*I've hooked old Vedderson!” said Gildine importantly, 
one afternoon. 

Annie watched Gildine to see if she was speaking the truth. 
Gildine often hed to make big talk. 

*You could o' knocked me down with a feather 

*Was you sittin' at the window?” Annie wanted to know. 

*Yeah. An' him goin' by acrost the street like he's done 
every darn day for two years. I never looked at 'im you 
know ;4 

Annie looked shrewdly into G1ldine's face. 


honest !”” 


*D'you wave?” 

*Oh mebbe after he waved!” 

*Poor old baby!” Annie's sympathy was with Vedderson. 
Once he had been one of her familiar boasters. She could re- 
member with relish bits of conversation. Suddenly he had 
turned virtuous. He had laid a friendly warning hand on Annie's 
Shoulder and stumped down-stairs for the last time. 

*Poor old baby?” Gildine smiled complacently. *Poor old 
gran'pa! I $'pose you want 'im back?” 

Annie shrugged her shoulders. *He'll come home to roost,” 
She sa1d. 
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*What!” Gildine half-roused herself from her chair to exam- 
ine into this insult. What d'you mean?” 

Annie pursed her lips, trying to keep in further comment. 
The day was hot. Annie preferred to end the conversation with 
a glass of lemonade. 

What d'you mean!” insisted Gildine. And something cock- 
Sure 1n her eyes, and mocking about her mouth pricked into 
Annie. 


AW you know what I mean! I mean you couldn't keep 
1m from me!” 
*Oh you mean nobody couldn't keep 'im from comin' 


back to you?” 

*No!”'- Annie braced her back and tightened her fists for 
encounter. I mean you! I mean you haven't got the speed 
to beat me out! You're smart as hell when it comes to drawin'” 
'em on. You can look hke a baby-doll. You look sweet up 
there at your front window poppin” out your big eyes 
promisin' everything with your darned baby-eyes!” 

*x cah7!. 


G1ildine's conceit was disgusting to Annie. *Yeah!” 


*I ain't sayin' you can't get 'em! But, say I want to 
know this! Can you hold 'em*?” 

At last Annie had sprung her trump. She had slyly been 
keeping it for a very hot day when her tongue wanted exercise 
and eloquence. 

*Why you deathshead!” Gildine seemed roused, but 
not vehemently 80. ©I guess you're jealous of me huh ?” 

Annie did not trouble to answer. 

Annie sat that night with her ear to her key-hole, hoping 
to. hear Vedderson's clump on the 'stairs. She chuckled to 
think of Gildine, rouged in the darkness, perfumed, chitton- 
robed and lazy; while she sat with a pale tace, hstening, 
Secure-in her craftmanship. 

She heard the clump-clump of Vedderson's cane on the 
Stairs. It amused her to hear him turn the knob of Gildine's 
door and go in. She thought of him with sympathy. He was 
one of the most companionable of the boasters; jolly, liking 
long roisterous jokes He was generous, too. He knew the 
way to his pocket and he took that way without” being asked. 
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g Soon now it would be time to put her door ajar. Poor 
old baby! She would make him welcome. 

She heard the turning of a knob. She eased her door ajar. 
Feet began to descend the stairs. But there- was no sound of 
clumping, $0 1it could not be Vedderson. Annie allowed her- 
self to look out, around the corner of her door. 

Gildine was going down stairs with Vedderson, her arm 
under his elbow, his cane held solicitously in her hand. 

Gildine seemed to have been watching for Annie. She waved 
Vedderson's cane to her. "We took the notion of gettin' — 
spliced!” she explained. 

Vedderson looked at Annie with prim, old eyes, and shook | 
his head at her in disapproval. *That we did!” 

Annie locked her door and got to her washing. She had 
no sympathy with affectation. She worked without tools. 


a "nee 9. re 


Dorothy M. Hamilton. | 


MISTY-TRAIL 


They talk of queer, swaggering, wind-puffed little statesman. 
(Two real things there are in a pounding universe: 
This stony hurt in my breast, 
And your going. ) 
They talk of how early or how late they must eat. 
(And the morning will not ink your silhouette 
In the vine. ) 
They talk of a dead philosophy, 
And a half-crazed recluse with his begging-bowl, bedazed in 
; the world. . . 
(And here, in the staring, numbing now, I quail.) 
Oh, it was not your coming that shut out the world for me; 
It 3s your going. 
And my eyes are burning, and dreading, and dead on the misty 
trail of tomorrow. 


Lucile P. Ames. 
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I passed this way before, I think, 
| And-.saw you sitting all alone; 

I almost wrote a poem to you, 
beautiful, 
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Eg Ct That this night will not pass— 
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| SOME SORT OF A GOD IN 
He $aid to. me—©But you must believe in some Sort. of a. 
d. ...? And to please his little -braim, which could not. con- 
RY >,ceive of *Nothing,”—I conjured up a monstrous, pink and white 
; _ pair of feet, and told him that this was my God.” - The ( 
> =who trod 6n the heads of people. . . The people who, could not 
imagine God as a pair of feet, and 80 were crushed under them. 
| But I,—TI who knew God was a pair of feet, avoided his Steps, 
and was not crushed. | N | | \ 
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TRISTEZZA 


Where did the night fall from? 

I have been standing here 

By the open window 

Watching the sky 

And trying to discern 

The face of God, there, 

Right above the tall pole 

With the clothes-line attached to it... 


When did it come? 

And from where did 1it drop 
On life, 

Like sadness 

On the face of a child ? 

I am afraid 

That this night will not pass— 
I am sure 

That! this night will not pass. . 


SOME SORT OF A GOD 


He said to me—*But you must believe in some sort of a 
God. . .” And to please his little brain, which could not. con- 


.ceive of Nothing,” —I conjured up a monstrous, pink and white 


pair of feet, and told him that this was my God. . . The God 
who trod on the heads of people. . . The people who could not 
imagine God as a pair of feet, and s0 were crushed under them. 
But I,—I who knew God was a pair of feet, avoided his steps, 
and was not crushed. 


SPECIES HOMO 


I passed this way before, I think, 
And saw you sitting all alone; 

I almost wrote a poem to you, 
So beautiful, 

With your graceful hands 
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Dropped listlessly on your lap 
And your dainty foot 
Swinging 1dly. 
But now 
Your hands are tense 
With animal life, 
Encircling someone's head, 
And your legs are pressed 
Against someone's knees ; 
You look more like a monkey now. 
I am glad I didn't write the poem 
When I passed before. 
Marie Gallagher. 


RESTLESS RIVER 


Dream for an hour; hug a memory-dream. of night on a 
veranda, but never remember much of what we said. 

We pass and pull to, behind us, the broken-paned, latchless 
French window, and drop to the floor, backs against heavy 
double doors that for rust will not be opened. The river-fog 
drifts chill; neither of us warmly clothed. We draw thin coats 
about each other's knees, bodies twined. 

The jealous maniac in the kitchen banged the back door 
and hurried down the cindered drive. His pathological walk 
clicked unpleasant, sharp. Cinders crunched and slid and rolled. 
A bird frightened from the hlac plunged to deeper blackness. 

Dream for hours, dream evoking dream; thrill of beautiful 
plans; deeds possible together; newness and wonder of newness ! 

There were setting moons and waning sounds; summer- 
grass sounds, lowing of somebody's cow down the hill at the 
back; a chair scraping the veranda next door; a police-horse 
ambling down a hill-road. 

Small people kept the great river restless. 

We talked softly for hours; nor remember much of what 
we said. When summer-grass voices hushed, we went up to 
bed in a bare room in the empty house. 

The restless river did not sleep. 


Hellen W. Heller. 
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GRANDMERE 


My grandmother sits in the dark and looks through the window, 

Dreaming, dreaming, all the time. 

Her eyes are gray as Swedish skies on winter mornings ; 

Her mouth 1s like pale-red autumn-leaves blown across tiny 
mounds of snow. 

I thought dreams had long ago fallen asleep in her eyes; 

I thought hpe had died, and was buried in the drooping corners 
of her mouth. 

But her sigh leaves little wet fantasies on the window-pane 

As she $1ts in the dark 

Dreaming. 


NOCTURNE 


The night lay like a black opal between the breasts of a woman. 
'The clouds were thin veils about her throat, 

Till the wind brushed them away, 

And we saw the dark hung 

On a chain of white gold. 


TO 


I will run swiftly up the path that leads to the green bushes. . . 

There I will sink down, before you see my flaxen head with the 
SUn upon 1t. 

I will hold my laughter close to my breast, 

As I listen to you panting and rustling the leaves above me. 

Never, never will you find me; I am hidden 

Like a precious egg in a chimney-nest. 

Soon I will toss a flower up to your open mouth ; 

Then I will lie back on the grass, and close my eyes, 

Remembering the emerald fishes flying in your eyes 

And your breath circling toward the sky. 


Teodora Svorn. 
(M. D. H.) 
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OUT OF NOTHING 


Matilda knows perfectly that I dislike her garden-shoes. 
That 1s probably why she thrust them forward so0 aggressively 
the morning we sat on the bonfire. She must have chosen such 


Matilda, by the way, contends that a bonhre is not a bonfire 
unless it 1s lit, that the bristling and extremely uncomfortable 
thing on which we sat was merely a trash-pile. But a bon-fire 
it had certainly been in the past, as I knew from the charred re- 
mains at the bottom. And a bonfire it was surely destined to 
be again, for we had been piling up pepper-boughs and dead 
eucalyptus-leaves all morning. Besides, the conceit of sitting 
on a bonfire appeals to me; it 1s colorful. 

Matilda, who 1s indefatigable with her pruning-shears, had 
been at the old pepper-trees for an hour or more, and one rakes 
eucalyptus-leaves steadily all through the year in California. 
I found her, hands obliterated in dirty cotton gloves and her 
feet in those hideous shoes, grimly at work with her wheel- 
barrow clearing away the remains. | 

The fact that.-I had come over in white flannels, with an 
eye toward the tennis-court, meant nothing to Matilda. As we 
rested on the bonfre, I pointed out to her the half-dozen or 
more stains and smudges on my trousers; but she gave them 
merely a brief, sidewise glance. 

**I didn't ask you to come over,” she said. 

*No, you didn't ask me; you take care not to do that. But 
you make me come, nevertheless,” I said severely. "And I 
would have you know that these pants had but just come from 
the cleaner's.” 

**Then you $should have saved them for a better time, a 
cleaner place, and a nicer girl.” She folded her hands stubbornly 
in her lap. Oh, I know I'm not not nice this morning,” she 
burst out resentfully, *but you don't know how cross and un- 
reasonable and unhappy I feel!” 

It is never well to let Matilda know that she has startled 
you; $80, although my heart did actually miss a beat, I answered 
with admirable calm: IT can see for myself that you are cross, 
and you are always unreasonable, and you ought to be unhappy ; 
you have made me 80 for five years.” 
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She gave me a fleeting jab with her blue eyes. *Don't talk 
drivel, Timothy.” 

Matilda had discovered that word only in the last week, 
and the ways in which she contrived to use it were many and 
quaint. | 

She rested her chin in the palm of one dirty glove and gazed 
at me steadily. *I'm 80 worried and discouraged, Timothy !” she 
Said. 

This, from Matilda, was 80 new that I stopped pulling 
eucalyptus-leaves to pieces and looked at her. The impulse 
that had swayed Matilda's parents when they named her had 
always remained an evil mystery to me. A less Matilda-like 
creature never tortured the heart of man. Even in wide, muddy 
Shoes and dirty gloves she had a way with her. 

You know,” she went on sombrely, *that I want to write; 
that I've always intended to write.” 

Yes, I knew to my sorrow that Matilda wanted to write. 
The fact had loomed large in her periodic rejections of me. 
*Well?” I ventured. 

*Well, how can I write here?” she cried, as angrily as though 
I had chosen the bonfire. *How could anyone write in a place 
like this, with its everlasting sun, and its everlasting missions, 
and its everlasting dribble of Spanish "teeling*. It 18n't Amer- 
ican, and it 1sn't decently foreign. It 1sn't anything but cheap 
and sentimental and. dull. And it could never inspire real hltera- 
ture,—never, never, never!” 

**As long as grass grows or water runs, 
Then I expostulated more loudly. *Why Matilda, how wildly 
you rave! This is a charming country. We aren't any more 
speckled with Mexicans than New York 1s with Italians, or 
Boston with Jews. And if it comes to names, methinks it you 
lived in a—Smittville, Kansas, the name San Diego might tall 


Yy 


I murmured. 


right sweetly on your ears.” 
She shook back her untidy hair and poked her rake handle 


around among the ashes. *Oh, that's not what I mean. Southern 
California is nice enough in a way. But what 1s it as a 
background or a birthplace for fiction * Nothing at all. It's just 
a lazy, picturesque spot for sentimental old-maid tourists to rave 


over.” 
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I sIighed. Matilda could be difficult. Well, my dear,” I 


_ sa1d, "you are welcome to be as sentimental as you please. But 


you cannot be a tourist, because you already live here. And, 
God willing, you'll never be an old-maid.” 

I had learned to take this fathely tone with Matilda from 
long continued reading of Locke and some others, but prin- 
cipally Locke. It irritated her faintly; but I think the pretense 
was really quite thin, as thin as my hair, for instance; and TI 
know that my quaking worship of her shone through as starkly 
exposed as the modern scalp. Do not imagine from this that 
I am old, or that my hair 1s either turning gray or falling out. 
I am really quite reasonably young, young enough even for 
Matilda, and I was referring merely to barbers' ruthlessness. 
(A poor joke, of course. Matilda has left me no illusions on 
that score.) | 

She rewarded my feeble attempt at humor with a beautiful 
blush, and went on rapidly, her eyes on the wheelbarrow. *Take 
all the really good magazines, and what are they full of? Stories 
of New England!” Matilda hurled this at me as viciously as 
though I were to blame,—I, who had never written a story in 
my life. Yes, stories of New England, or stories of New Eng- 
land people, or at least stories written by New Englanders. 
And if they aren't about New England or New York, why, 
then, they are English.” She laughed reluctantly at the extreme 
femininity of this remark. *It would seem that New England 1s 
about the only place in America where there 1s breeding, or 
taste, or distinction.” 

*Ha!” I exclaimed. *©No wonder you find me fascinating !” 
The fact that Massachusetts cradled me had never Hefore 
Seemed an asset in Matilda's eyes. 

Those eyes ghmmered in my general direction now for the 
merest fraction of a second. *I wasn't referring to -real life, 
but to literature,” she said largely. 

*Oh, Matilda!” I murmured. 

*Of course,” she went on obliviously, *there 1s plenty of 
other stuff written. But I don't want io; write drivel” (that 
word again) "about sunsets and miss10n-bells, or about cow- 
punchers and Indians, either.” 

*But my dear Matilda, why need you? Surely you are too 
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modern a young woman to be dependent upon an historical back- 
ground.” 

She laughed scornfully. ©I suppose you would have me 
write stories like Amy Lowell's song,—Aall made out of nothing, 
and so0 beautiful!” ” 

"Heaven forbid,” I cried, *that I should goad you to free- 
verse,—an innocent young girl like you! But the feat 1s not 
1mposs1ble, nevertheless,—a story all made out of nothing, and 
quite beautiful.” 

"Go home and write it then,” she flared. ©I $should like 
to see you do 1t. Goodness knows you do need something to 
keep you out from under foot. Oh, you drive me wild, —sitting 
here preaching, preaching, preaching at me! What do you know 
about it, anyway ?” 

*Fhine indignation lieth hard upon me, Matilda,” I said 
with meekness, and tried humbly to take her little finger. Surely 
a little finger 1s a small thing, and impersonal enough. Matilda * 
might have let me have hers, especially as it was still encased 
in the dirty glove. But she pulled 1t away, and stuck 1t down 
among the eucalyptus leaves. 

**E dont' want to do just ordinary twaddle, Timothy,” she 
Said, and for a giddy instant-I thought I saw a tear in her eye. 
*T want to go where I can write beautiful, vivid things, with 
the breath of real life running through them.” 

*Ah Matilda, don't you see yet?” I said. *Do you s$till 
think it all a matter of location, that vivid hfe thrives only in 
New England? Dear Matilda!” 

Matilda stirred the ashes with one toe and said nothing. 
Watching her, I was seized with a sudden, luminous inspiration, 
and sprang from the bonfire. *Matilda, you are a Philistine, 
you are a dilettante,” I cried sternly, mixing my 1deas but 
achieving a beautiful effect. *You s$it back and expect to weave 
literature out of eucalyptus-leaves, — no, pine-needles,” I 
amended, searching confusedly for a New England tree. "You 
sit here safely on your bonfire and rail at the gods for not drop- 
ping vivid beauty*' into your lap in chunks.” My oratory was 
Soaring wildly, but I kept on, for Matilda's wide eyes grew 
wider at each word. ©You yearn for real life and then slap 1t 
when it appears.......----- yes, to be sure I am talking about myselt.” 
I waggled a finger at her threateningly. *You sit there with the 
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1mpudence to talk about the breath of real life, when you have 
never even been kissed !” 


At that, Matilda too sprang from the bonfire. But she 
planned her escape wildly and sprang in the wrong direction. 
Though perhaps any direction might have proved the wrong one. 
I pulled from her hands the dirty gloves and put them in my 
pocket. I shook her blue gingham $shoulders. I lifted her pretty 
chin and deliberately kissed her parted, indignant lips. 


Matilda ultimately fled, her ridiculous shoes flashing 
through the dry grass, and I went home whistling. But it was 
as the small boy whistles in the dark forest. 


A proper shame kept me from returning to her while it 
was still day, and when night finally came T still lacked courage. 
I passed a wholly wretched evening. Life with Matilda might 
be thorny, but without her it was maddening. In a final fit of 
inspiration, born of my desperate need for an excuse, I rum- 
maged through the anthology on my table for some verses that 
had meandered through the back of my head all day. I had 
wanted to quote them to Matilda during our bonfire conversation 
of the morning; but my memory of them was vague, and I had 
feared her certain ridicule when I floundered. 

Armed now with the perfected version, I turned out my 
light and went over to Matilda's. Doubtless she would be _ 
asleep, I reasoned, but I could ya-hoo up from the yard below, 
or, better still, fling a handful of gravel against her window. It 
gave me an enchantingly Debussy-like feeling, that notion,— 
flinging gravel against Matilda's window. 

It was not gravel that I threw, however, but a handful 
a green dates stripped from one of the smaller palms. They 
rattled softly against the house and on the floor of her room, 
for Matilda's window was open. There was no sound, not a 
rustle nor a stir; but I blinked my eyes and there she was, her 
face glimmering in the dark opening. The moon threw a white 
patch on the house beneath, but the window was in shadow. 
I held my breath, and she looked at me. She propped her el- 
bows on the sill, and rested her chin comfortably in the hollow 
of both palms. 

*The mosquitoes will bite you it you Stand so still,” she 


Said finally. 
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"They are already biting me,” I answered. ©But what do I 
care? I have brought you something.” 

She tapped her lips idly with her fingers. *My gloves?” she 
Suggested. 

No, not your gloves. Something much lovelier than that. 
This 1s a gift.” 

Matilda said nothing. Even in the dark I could see that 

She was still thinking of ways to evade me. ©What will Father 
and Mother think,” she remarked presently, *if they hear me 
talking from my window to a young man, at this time of 
night?” 
They will never hear,” I promised. ©*But if they should 
catch the heavy rumble of my voice and come investigating, 
I shall explain—that a pipe at the foot of your garden bursted ; 
that, hearing the water roaring and hissing all over the lawn, I 
came over and fixed the thing; that I paused but a moment be- 
neath your window, ere I turned my footsteps homeward, to 
assure you that I was a neighbor and not a thief.” 

She gave a soft sigh of admiration, and waited. I might 
have been expected, I suppose, to present my gift; but the plea- 
Sure of keeping Matilda kneeling there above the moonlight was 
too tempting. I, also, waited. 

Presently she leaned forward sl1ghtly. *Thank you, Timothy, 
for kissing me this morning,” she said. *I wrote a beautiful 
Story this afternoon.” 

A cricket piped triumphantly across the breathless stillness 
that followed. I was dumbly grateful for the shadow that hid 
me. What Matilda meant, what she might be getting at, only 
the gods could tell, and my teeth chattered at the thought of 
a misstep. *I might be willing,” I said, very cautiously, *I might 
be willing to accomodate you again, now or any time, —whether 
you feel strictly literary or no.” 

She looked down at the sill and tapped it with her finger 
tips. *Where is your gift?” she demanded. 

By this time I spoke with more composure. *It is a poem,” 
I sa1d. 

*Oh, poems!” Her disappointment seemed comprehenstve. 

*<But wait. This is a charming poem. It 1s from the Japa- 
nese.” | 

*T hate Japs,” she remarked. 
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*The Japanese of Doku-Ho,” I repeated, ignoring her. 

**An 1sland in an inland sea ;—— ” I began to quote. 

Oh, 1slands!” she scoffed again. *A desert island, I sup- 
pose.” 

*Listen,” I sa1d sternly, and keep still. 


*An 1sland in an inland sea; 
loo small for me!” I sadly cried 
And then espied 
A lark that rose into the sky. 
Whereat I changed my plaintive cry: 
**It lark there be 
Then field there 1s. 
If field there be 
Then man there 1s. 
If man there be 
Then Love there 1s. 
Then large enough indeed, for me, 
Thou little 1sland in the sea !' ” 


Matilda was silent for a long time. *©Pooh!” she said at 
last. *I knew that already. I have something for you that is 
much nicer.” ' 

I stepped forward out of the shadows and looked up at her. 
*Yes?” I whispered. If the mosquitoes bit me then I did not 
know 1t. | 

She waited until she was quite ready before $she leaned out 
till farther, —naughty little dog behind a fence, infuriating kitten 
up a tree. *I love you, Timothy,” she said. 

*Ah Matilda!” I breathed. *©Llhere 1s tomorrow !” 

She has gone on writing beautiful things, weaving them, 
I firmly believe, quite out of the shimmering fabric of her own 
radiant imagination. As for me, 1 have dawdled through an 
evening watching her across the table and evolving this, the 
story She challenged me to, all made out of nothing. 

After all, however, I am not sure that I shall show it to 


Matilda. 


Grifis Marsden. 
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THERE ARE MOUTHS TO KISS 


I have forgotten much, but never this. 
Delight 1s hike a white moth to my flesh. 
And there are mouths......and there are mouths to kiss. 


I call. You never hear me, or are dumb. 
Well, there are eager arms that wait for me; 
Shall I stay lonely, since you will not come? 


Some months ago, it was your mouth that met 
And held mine, and your arms were like a vise; 
We drank to love—our love. Do you forget? 


Oh, this I know, tho never over-w1se. 
That only Folly speaks of yesterday, 
And only Woe holds back the hour that fhes. 


That there's a mouth on mine, and 1t not yours, 
May stab a little......leave a tiny scar 


That's soon healed over. But delight endures. 


Dorothy Dow. 
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CORRECTION 


*Made by the inmates'—they said. 
I bought it, 

A piece of embroidery 
Done by girls 

In The House of Correction. 

I wonder why I want to rip out 
All the stitches. 


Angele Carrere. 


THE CLUNY MUSEUM 
(Paris). 


Little worm-eaten pieces of wood and ilk 
Out of ancient ages. 

Beggared stones in splendid poverty. . . 
Tapestries. 

Masterpieces of mortal memory 

Recording the despairs of destiny. 

OQuaint, painted ladies staring 

At empty armor. 

Sculptured scriptures. . 

Carvings and crockery. . . 

Brass and 1vory. . . 

Old coins. . . 

Panels of linen embroidered. . . 
Confessionals with many a crime concealed 
In their wooden ears. 

Canopies. 

Knives and boudoir slippers. 

Porcelains and prayer-books. 

\dam and Eve in a satin garden, 

Stitched in the act of sin, by consecrated fingers! 
By all this you and I have descended. 
Greater than this, you and I are challenged to leave, 
\s today we feel life and beauty within us! 


Angele Carrere. 
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ASTERS 
(D;' D.) 
Winter-blue stars 
g1ve their light to the snow. 
Baby-mouthfuls of melting song 
whisper colors to red loam. 
Asters in June 
call hello brother!” to star-moths 
encircling a candle moon. 
Albert A. Rosenthal. 
A POET. 
Because: his heart has known the heavy pain of emptiness, 
the cold ashes of unsatisfed desire, 
the self-pity of the weak, he sings of a day 
when the weak shall inherit the earth. 
Because his life has been a scarlet bruise 
discolored by gangrened reality 
he dreams of a pale nirvana 
his heart can never attain. 
Albert A. Rosenthal. 
CINQUAIN 
A tree is standing against the windy sunlight. 
The innumerable leaves twitter from their nest of shadow,— 
Little golden-backed, green-breasted birds 
That want to fly and cannot. 
Oscar Williams. 
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APPEAL 


Her tat, inert figure lay, halt-concealed, on the steps where 
She had fallen. She retained presence of mind to cork the bottle 
clutched in her right hand. 

It was past midnight, and pedestrians in the residential 
Section were lew. 

The first to stop was a man with a shuffling gait and nervous 
hands. He bent and sniffed. Then, with slow' stealth, he tried 
to take the bottle from the woman's hand. 

*Gwn! Gwn!” growled the woman loudly. She tightened 
her grasp. The man gazed fearfully about and passed on. 

The next passerby had a paunch and a florid face. He bent 
over the figure, at once detecing the odor. He sat down s80- 
ciably. Y 

*Feelin' pretty good, ain't you, old girl? Wouldn't mind 
feeling that way myself. Dearie, I'm strong for you. and yours. 
Goin' to be friendly, ain't you? We could have a swell time 
together, eh, old girl?” 

While talking he tried to draw the bottle gently from her 
grasÞP. 

*Gwn! Gwn!” she growled at him, holding the bottle s0 
tight that it would have to be pried away. 

*Come on, be a sport!”, urged the thirsty one. 

It was useless. Presently he went on, grumbling. 

Next, a straight young man wearing a red-banded cap 
_ stooped over the still figure. 

*My good woman, don't you want to go home? Here, pull 
yourself together and I'll help you. You don't want to stay 
here and let the police nab you. I won't hurt you. I want 
to help you.” 

*Gwn! Gwn!” The growl was as loud and sullen as before. 

After an effort to raise her to a sitting position the young 
man $stood up, sighed, and went his way. 

Out of the shadows crept a young woman. She had a 
beauty-patch on her left cheek, and vermillion lips. 

She moved close to the figure and placed light fingers on 
the bottle. 

*Mamma!” she cooed in a childish, adorable little voice. 
*Mamma! Mamma!” 


-»— 
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The vise-like grasp loosened. A sort of billow of emotion 
swept through the heap of flesh. 

The girl raised the bottle. When $she passed under the street 
l1ght a moment later a hiccough came from her smiling vermillion 
lips. 

Ruth Welty. 


WHITE TRASH 
(Mingo County, W. Va.) 


Painter, get out your grays to paint this man— 
Gray for his hands, his clothes, his hair. 


Draw a background of gray, 

Draw a sky of gray— 

For hopes and fears and wants, 

Splash gray all over the picture, painter, 
All over his life— 

Except his eyes........ 

Burn them 

Red with revolt 


And sorrow. 
Ida D. Schwartz, 
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FINALE 


Anna Lerch turned in at her entryway and went up the 
Short cement-walk to her apartment-door with her mail-box key 
in her hand. She seemed to have an exact premonition of what 


the next five moments held for her. 

The $square familiar envelope, covered with what her near- 
s$ighted eyes divined, rather than recognized, as his foreign, pecu- 
liar handwriting, might contain anything; the list of books he [ 


had promised; some clipping or other; a casual message. In 
view of their last time together, it couldn't, logically, contain 
anything to hurt her. And yet she knew. Every faculty of her 
subconscious self felt the shock coming, and her powerlessness 
to avert it, or in any way to prepare herself. 

- She entered her room, turned on the light, and looked 
around her with an extreme sense of irritation. The place itself 
was Shabby, ugly even, in a quiet, inoffensive way. But this 
fact had never irritated her before. She had been accustomed 
to rest her nerves on every steadfast, familiar landmark of it. 
So far it had: been a shelter, a way oc cutting herself off from the 
greater irritant of contacts. Tonight however it was this very 
quality of familiarity that upset her. 

She sat down on the couch, the letter still in her hand. A 
crisis of nerves prevented her from opening it at once. Finally, 
with hands that trembled violently, she tore the envelope apart ; 
but it caught, and ripped badly, leaving the sheet of paper half in, 
half out 80 that she had to tug at it to free it. Then s$he raised 
the sheet to her straining shortsighted eyes. 

The words burned into her separately, permanently, like 
acid, —yet without her getting the full sense of them at first. / 
They rushed her; her excited nerves grappled for them too 
hysterically, putting a wrong construction on some, missing 
others altogether. It was only by restraining her excitement, 
by rigidly concentrating on the outrageous message that she 
got its full import; pierced behind the words to the mixed emo- 
tions which had engendered them; spread out in front of her 
the writer's tortured mood as easily as $she did the sheet of 
paper on which he had committed himself. When this opera- 
tion was over $she had entirely stopped trembling; her hands 
were cold. 
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She got up, stretched her muscles, which, under her recent 
tens10n, had all become contracted, and unpinned her hat. It 
had been binding her forehead unbearably without her realizing 
it, for the last several minutes. As she came opposite her mirror 
She stopped almost automatically, and studied her face with 
tense, curious eyes. It looked oddly foreshortened, in some way; 
asymetrical. Was it the glass? Her cheeks were pale, but no 
paler than usual; somewhat soiled from the dust of the street, 
the powder worn off in places, leaving high-lights that filled her 
with instant repugnance. She carelessly brushed on some fresh 
powder, regardless of the dirt which still remained visible, and 
the stray, difficult tears which streaked down now, cancelling 
the effect of . the powder even as $he applied it. She 
hadn't the energy to go and wash her face. She was con- 
Scious of a deadly inertia and, at the same time, a profound, 
lacerating nervousness. She longed to do something, but no- 
thing methodical or tedious. She lit a cigarette, then threw it 
away. The effort to smoke 1t only vexed her. She decided to 
make herself a cup of tea. And remembering that there was a 
morcel of jam left in her jampot, she had a sensation of sharp, 
almost pass1onate, pleasure. 

She set a pan of water on her electric burner, arranged her 
tray with cup, spoon, sugar, and lemon, measured the tea into 
her teapot, set out the jam, and even a napkin. She realized, 
while she cultivated this feverish industry, what a temporary 
expedient it was. . .. When at last the stuff had been made 
and strained off into the teapot, and she had carried it over to 
her big center table, she found herself as unable to drink 1t as 
She had been to smoke the cigarette. Even the jam no longer 
interested her; her puerile enthus1asm had all evaporated. 

To further disenchant her with her present situation came a 
vivid memory of the last time she had drunk tea, this 
way, in her living room. It had been the evening of her re- 
turn from New York, about four weeks previous. Her tram 
had been two hours and a half late. She had spent the interval 
from South Bend to Chicago in an agony of suspense. This 
SUSpense, in retrospect, seemed pelasant ; for the end had Þheen 
happy after all. She had sighted him in the glaring station be- 
fore he had sighted her. He stood leaning against a post, tall and 
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cilious face, his bared head, his very clothes. He had stood 
waiting, as always, for her to come to him. This struck her 
now tor the first time, and she laughed out loud ; her harsh laugh 
jJarred on her tense nerves as a cheap bit of bravado. For, 
atter all, it he had waited, she had come. Of her own will; 
gladly. But for the letter in her bosom she would be coming 
Still. . . That night they had dined together, in this very living 
room, on tea and toast, and cocktails which he had made out 
of lemons and oranges and a little gin. After which they had 
Sat together wanly, until, with a whimsical characteristic smile, 
he had stretched out his arms to her. . . She pressed'her hands 
to her face. The tears gushed down it, scalding it. She forced 
herselt, however, to re-live the scene. 

"You're glad I'm back?” she had asked him. 

*Darling,” was all he had said. Then more softly, and with 
the note of arrogant complacence which was so natural to him, 
and from which $she had always shrunk, "Crazy httle woman ! 
So you missed me? Yes? Tell me.” 

Starkly she appreciated now that that note had never been 
absent. That she was anything in her own right had meant to 
him nothing. If he had cared for her work at all, it had been 
merely with a vague sense of the prestige 1t might give her. 
But, artist or no artist, he had wanted her in downright terms 
of her sex. And, by virtue of her outrageous faculty for assim- 
ilation, she had almost succeeded in transforming herselt for him 
into the categorical woman. That was why their relation had 
been moribund from the start. 

Her tears had stopped now. Her glance strayed from the 
tea-tray in front of her to a large envelope lying at the left. 
Rejected MS. It had come back by the morning mail. She 
picked it up and cast her eye down the first well-known page or 
SO, rooting at it with critical tenacity, then pushed 1t out of s1ght 
as if 1t bruised her. 

Somewhere in the street a boy was calling extras. She 
dashed to the window; in her present state, any fresh impetus 
carried her away. This one however failed to divert her even 
temporarily. The first word of the cry which she managed to 
distinguish was Poland. It hurled her instantly back on herselt. 
She reflected somewhat caustically on the fact that wherever 
She turned she seemed to be faced with some reminder, some 
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association sharper than a knife on a bare nerve. Was it to be 
s&0 from now on? The book on which her hand was resting, 
a purple-bound volume of Turgenev—was one which he had 
held without opening, the last time he had sat in the chair 
against which she was leaning now. A little farther off, on 
the ash-tray where she had flung it was the smouldering cigarette 
of the brand he smoked. Its faint stale odor evoked him. 
Frantically she turned her eyes away from all these familiar ob- 
jects to the bare walls, as if there, at least, to find respite. 
Instantly her gaze was held by a tiny cracked line on which her 
glance had happened focus the last time she sat in his arms... 

She suddenly felt excessively warm. She had forgotten that 
her coat was still on. With a languid gesture, very foreign to 
her, she pulled at it weakly, failing repeatedly to drag her arms 
out of the tight sleeves. She observed with annoyance the 
crumpled heap in which 1t fell, hning-s1de out; the latter, a 
hideous blue and green, which she seemed never to have noticed 
before. The s1lk was frayed under the arms. It was getting 
dreadfully wrinkled lying there; she had had 1t pressed only 
two days before. Some instinct urged her to pick 1t up and 
carry it back to the closet in her bedroom where it always hung. 
But her muscles refused to move. After a while $she averted 
her eyes from it. 

The letter crumpled beneath her blouse as she moved rest- 
lessly. Perhaps it had dealt her a service after all! She had 
felt all through these past months as though stricken with a 
disease. She seemed to have lost her old purpose and rehance, 
that profound aloofness which had been formerly her Source of 
Strength. Well, it was over; the profaning experience was at 
an end. She was free to pick up the broken threads. . . She 
closed her eyes. 

| 

His hands were on her shoulders. His exquisite, subtle face 
came $0 close that she could smell the odor of the cigarettes in 
his breath; his eyes screwed down at her. . . Her senses and 
her brain braced against him for a moment, then relaxed under 
what was less a physical than a s$piritual coercion—her sense 
of him as the sum of all human experience which held any 
value. . . After another interval the hallucination vanished. She 
was alone again; leaning against the table. 
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A considerable period of time seemed to have elapsed. She 
looked at her wrist-watch and saw that it was nine-thirty. She 
felt cold, and very faint. She reached out and drank the cold 
tea which still stood in her cup. The past three hours seemed 
Some terrific struggle out of which she was emerging, very weak, 
but somehow victorious. She would suffer again at frequent 
intervals; that was inevitable; but she would recover. She might 
even work again after a bit; turn all this apparent emotional 
leakage to account. 

She drew out the letter and spread it before her on the 
table. She wanted to try her new strength on it; and when she 
found $she could read it a httle more stoically, she laughed out 
loud in a kind of savage triumph. She crushed it in her hands. 
It was after all the first real gift he had ever made her. In the 
terms of it he had set her free. She had no longer any impulse 
to rebel, to drag him back. She felt only immense, passionate 
acquiescence. 

She felt her face settling back into its habitual stern 
gravity, —that almost masculine restraint which had sometimes 
angered him. She kept her hand from seizing the cigarette for 
which it was reaching out; she rose, proceeded methodically to 
clear away the dishes, to tidy the room, to hang up her coat 
and hat. Then $he decided to go to bed. She felt as if she 
might be able to sleep, early as it was. 

She was stopped on her way to her bedroom by a long ring 
at the door-bell, followed by two shorter ones. His ring. She 
Stood without power to move. It was all to do over again, the 
whole agonizing struggle. The past hours had accomplished 
nothing. 

The ring came a s$second time, louder and more prolonged. 
She knew it would keep coming, each time louder, until she 
answered it. Her resolution began to give. What could it 
effect, her puny resolution, against this force of blind chance 
which had brought him back to her at the very moment when 
She had been exulting in her deliverance. She felt again, more 
Sharply than before, her sense of utter impotence. 

The bell rang for the third time, loud enough to bruise the 
eardrums, as she had known it would. She had no other emo- 
tion now than her insane desire to let him in. Her body was 
throbbing as if with fever- She went to the buttou and pressed 
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it weakly. Then $she waited what seemed an interminable time 
tor him to ascend the stairs. 


He looked. at her. eagerly as he entered the room. *You got 
my letter?” 

Yes.” She reached limply for his hat, but he turned and 
laid it down on the radiator behind them. 

That's why I've come.” 

They continued to stand far apart and watch each other. 
*You needn't have. Your letter stated everything clearly.” 

He still waited, looking at her but not moving. *Darling.” 

Her body was shaking so that she was afraid he would see. 

My darling,” he repeated.' And then, urgently, *I hope 
you've torn up that letter. For it means nothing, nothing in the 
world that is true. It was a black mood; that's all. Throw it 
out; forget it. . . Come here.” He had taken the critical step 
nearer that meant soon the old blind flooding up of the senses; 
blurring ; profanation. She pushed out her hands to ward him off. 

He caught- them and drew her to him. She could smell the 
old smoky smell of his breath, felt his fingers on her neck, his 
lips following. She struggled franticly a moment, and then sub- 
sided. Her shoulders. shook conyulsively. . . It was all over for 
her; she had gone under; the waters were drumming 1n her ears. 

He held her as though he never meant to let go again. 
*Darling, you have been crying. Tell me that you won't cry 
any more, that you'll be happy again.” 

"Happy *” 

He had her by the shoulders. The cruel beauty of his face, — 
its thinness, the piercing, fanatical eyes, the ascetic cheeks and 
chin, the passionate lips all bore down unbearably on her nerves. 
Her giddiness vanished. His red laughing mouth seemed to be 
mocking her. She only half heard his next words. "Aren't you 
happy already ?” | 

Subtly, craftily almost, she worked herself free. *No, I'm 
not happy.” After which she sat down at a distance from him, 
and braced herself with her arms against her straight, pointed 
knees. 

He had paled, but not with anger. He was trying as al- 


ways, honestly, to understand. 
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She felt impotent again, and overborn. It was so arduous, 
having to explain. She could scarcely force her voice above 
a whisper. *Can't you $ee that there is no happiness in any- 
thing s0,—convulsive as this? It's just delirium, fraying of the 


nerves. . . For God's sake, let's end it. Do what you said in 


your letter. Stay away.” 

The lids drooped down over his eyes. *©I can't.” 

She telt strong again; the new resistance began to flow back 
into her. "Oh, yes, you can. If I can, you can. . . After all, 
we have our work. Each of us has his work.” 

*You want to be free?” 

She Shook ter head. No... . at least I don't know.. I 
beheve I am free. You can't cancel that letter now. It has 
done its work. It stands.” 

She could see he hadn't begun yet to believe her. He was 
Still smiling. "But a moment ago?” 

*Oh yes; there are bound to be such moments. But 1f one 
doesn't yield to them they will pass. And eventually it will all 
pass; it will be as though it had never been.” 

*Anna,” he pronounced her name in a foreign tashion, grv- 
ing the vowels their full value. *Do you really beheve you can 
send me away ?” 

**Yes, I can send you away.” 

*And the days following—when you will want me?” He 
made as if to come to her, but her stern eyes kept him off. 

*I can fight them.” She looked away from him and down 
at the floor. ©I shall work. . . I shall end by uprooting you.” 

*Anna !” 

**Please go now.” 

He rose, with a lithe movement of his long, slender body. 
*Go, like this?” 

*Yes. . . Please.” His face was a white disc swimming 
in front of her. She tried to go on sitting without moving, but 
almost without realizing it, she was on her feet. 

*You love me.” 

*Yes, 1 love you.” 

*So what is the use of this kind of thing? Only heroics.” 

Her eyes flashed. *©Heroics! No! Not unless you call selfish- 
ness heroical. I love myself better; that's all. I love my work. 
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[ want to be free. . . . . . I have to be free. Now, won't you 
go!” 

"You love me,” he repeated, *s0 this 1s useless.” 

She watched his hands groping for the gloves which would 
blot them away from her for good. She stared hard at his face 
to stamp 1t in her mind; his brow with the dark hair going 
back like a bird's wing; his eyes; the $sheer line of his cheeks; 
his vivid mouth. She crept over to him against her will, resting 
her face against the rough cloth of his coat, holding on to him. 
She saw his eyes change, as it seemed, from grey to black. 

He took, her hands down from his shoulders and went out. 

When he had gone she moved about the room collecting the 
cigarettes, which she bundled into an envelope and flung out 
of the window. She couldn't endure the smell of them; realized 
that she wouldn't be able to for a long time. 


Edith Chapman. 
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FORSAKEN 


My thoughts are eager birds 
Flying to you 

Over desolate wastes, 

And breaking their slender necks 
Against the stone-wall memory 
Of your indifference........ 


SOCIETY BELLES 


Hot-house 'flowers, 

Reared carefully, 

Without ever having had to think for themselves, 
Wonder vaguely 

What life 1s like; 

Wonder...... 

Until they are jerked up by the roots 

And cautioned to die 

Gracefully........ 


THE ETERNAL LOVER 


Look up, old women, 

From your knitting...... 

I am a young lover; 

I am strong, and lithe, and handsome, 
And my arms are full 

Of passtonate carresses, 

Look up, old women, 

Forget your knitting, 

And wish that you were young. 
You need not scoff and call me 
Ugly names. 

My. words are even now 
Searing your hearts 

With .love...... 
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No, I cannot tempt you— 
But I can make you unhappy 
A little while........ 


Helene Mullins. 


ALONE 


Last night, through the blurred darkness I walked alone; 
and my soul came stalking beside me, peering furtively into my 
face. Seeing my eyes downcast, it gathered me into its arms to 
comfort me and carry me home, under the wistful stars and 
young twisted, yearning trees pointing toward God. 

Then, at the door of the dwelling—the house where my body 
Sleeps, my soul put me down. It brushed my cheek like wet 
wind and fled into the night. 

I entered—but all night long I heard my s0ul outside, moan- 
ing, like the forest wind, alone. 
Lovella Long. 


DESOLATION. 


After the bang of the door had echoed through the house, 
Warm and flushed, she turned back into the room, 

And stood a moment with wide-open eyes 

And indrawn breath. It was as a village in which the conquerors 
Held revelry, and bade the conquered join. 

The tea table, scattered with empty cups ; 

A copy of Nietzsche, still open to the passage 

By which a young enthusiast had tried to prove 

Some obfuscated argument ; 

The lingering odors of cigars, of violets, 

Of pungent Oriental incense ; 

The embers in the fire-place fading into ashes ; 

A s$hiver of desolation surged over her, 

And poignantly his words came crashing over her, 

*What is this rotten thing we call life, anyway ?” 


Marion Sturges-Jones. 
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THE PAGAN 


THE WOMAN 


She s1ts at the piano, alone in the room. She has been playing 
Debussy, rather badly, for a long time. She $stops, overcome 
by a sudden wave of fatigue. Is it worth while to continue at 
this trivial composition? Her mind goes over it, studying the 
content. She thinks of many compositions, and all of them 
Seem trivial. She feels so herself, and begins to wonder if that 
1s not why they seem trivial to her. 


SILENCE, BOREDOM 


She rises and looks about the room. She looks at the books 
and periodicals without opening their covers. Usually when a 
new radical periodical arrives, she 1s pleased. Now they irritate 
her. How can they go on month after month writing ? 


She walks past the mirror, catches sight of her face, and 
comes back to it. It does not greet her in the reflection. 
It scarcely recognizes her. 


She 1s pale. Why? Is it because she is unhappy ? 


Because $she is unhappy she thinks of her lover. If he should 
come through the door at this moment and take her into his 
arms. . . *But even then, I should not care very much, just 
now,” she thinks. Perhaps he 1s bored too. Perhaps he doesn't 
care. I am s$ure he doesn't. He kisses me, but he says nothing. 
He 1s trying to be kind. 


How $should he love me, who am so trivial, and meaning- 
less? I am $0 utterly empty ; nothing but a woman. I am alive 


only when I am with my lover. 
Why am I nothing more? Why? What shall I do? Oh, what 
Shall I do! 


Pauline Gibling. 
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VERITAS 


I know that twisted laugh of pretended. indifference 
Only masks a faithful heart, bleeding. 
I know the blue banners of the sky 
Wave'triumphant behind the ramparts of those clouds. 
I know,— : 
Ah, but what matters it what I know 
When today it 1s only the appearance that is believed. 


Royall Snow. 


STRANDED 


A dance pavillion—colored lights—jazz. 
I must dance; 

I will faint 1f I do not. 

Someone 1s coming through the crowd. 
H1s eyes are on me. 

Strong shoulders—thighs— 

Faster and madder, with the mus1c— 
Slow and firm, cheek against cheek. 
His neck 1s red, 

With two creases and a pimple. 
Faugh|! 

Middle-aged. 

I too am middle-aged. 

Such dancing 1s only for youth. 

I drop weakly to the s1de-lines, 

To get away |—air— 

Alone in the night— 

White, vacucus, 'sucking pass10n, 

And life going by without you. 


Who? 
Somebody. 
X0U---c-- YOU. 


Muriel Wright. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


There 1s a current tradition among Continentals that the 
Anglo-Saxons have a rare talent for hypocrisy. 

Their descendants here in America seem to have inherited 
this talent in full measure. They have also developed—in addi- 
tion—a deadly fear of truth, a moral cowardice that is simply 
amazing. 

So that, when any book is written, or any speech made, that 
isn't the essence of fraud or of pollyannic lying, there 1s a mur- 
derous clamour, with—occasionally—subsequent censorship, or 
tar-and-feathering, or prison-bars. 

So Dreiser's Genius was suppressed ; helpless workmen were 
deported; Debs and Mollie Steimer jailed. 

And behind the mask of Anglo-Saxon propriety and law- 
and-order,—what goes on? 

They know well enough, all of them—from revenue-officer 
to smut-hound. But would they confess to the facts? Would 
they face the truth, like men with souls? Guess again. 

They will cover over all the rotten hypocrisy with more 
hypocrisy, more lhes—sneaking moral cowards to the last. 

Just now they are vituperating John Dos Passos for his 
truth-telling about the soldiers in the War. It was all-right 
for Barbusse and Latzko to do it—they were foreigners. But 
for an American to tell the truth !—unforgivable decency. 

They may find one bit of consolation, however, in the fact 
that he also is somewhat of a foreigner—by descent, at least. 
Certainly not a true-blue my-country-right-or-wrong Anglo- 
Saxon American. 


And when one reads—in the Freeman and Issues of To-Day 
—analyses of the propaganda-lies against Germany—particular- 
ly as to her guilt in causing the War—and her exceptional 
atrocity in the conduct of it—one is again strongly reminded of 
the old tradition previously mentioned. 
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F. H. 


This man Frank Harris is a curious person.. 

His actions as a member of the community—according to 
evil report.— 

But I'm more interested in his work. Which, at times, is 
excellent, in many fields. Even as a critic, he occasionally shows 
fine insight and understanding—though, in style, he is often 
garrulously trivial. 

But how explain the shallowness and almost malicious stu- 
pidity of his critical comments on Hamsun? In charity I try 
to explain them by his increasing senescence. But, on second 


thought, I remember that he has always been capable of such 


erratic bungling. 


OUR ERIENDS 


How often have you heard: _, 
*Some of the nicest people I know are Itahians—(or Ger- 
mans, or Japs or. . .)—but”'—then follows a violent attack on 


the people or nation as a whole to which these particular nice 
individuals belong. 

The other day a friend of mine—(and of many other Jews, 
I suppose)—a well-known poet, came-to see me. [old me that 
he and another chap were starting an anti-semitic magazine,— 


cleverly, satirically, anti-semitic. And wouldn't I be good enough 


to name some brilliant young Jew who would join his stafﬀf ! 
He wasn't jesting, or drunk, or suddenly demented, as far 
as I could see. 
Our friends. 


DEMOCRACY 


My liberal” friends sometimes shake their heads at my 
growing cynicism. Getting old,” their eyes seem to say, smiling 
Significantly. 

I sometimes remark, for instance, how the War has deep- 
ened and broadened and quickened our democratic 1deals. 
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Made every American a pillar of strength to the ideals of freedom 
of thought, disdain for royalty, contempt for mere wealth. . . 

The picture-supplement of a Sunday newspaper—first 
page—: A large picture of some Papal function, three pictures 
of Roumanian royalty, two pictures of some millionaires divert- 
ing themselves in Japan. | | 

For one day, at least, this page will be an inspiration to one 
million noble-minded, unadulterated Americans. 


NEARING THE END 


Somewhere in Main Currents Georg Brandes comments — 
with faint bitterness—on the hopeless struggle of the rebel 
against ex1isting institutions. . . And how, long after he has 
ceased to rage and preach, when he 1s old, callous, dead to it all, 
he sees his 1deas accepted, adopted,—simple matters of fact— 
and never a word of recognition, or of memory, even, for the 
heart-weary Striver. 

If youth took these dark truths to heart—if the sanguine 
Striving $pirit of youth were palsied by these bodings of grace- 
less futility, there would result an utter stagnation. in the cur- 
rent of mankind's progress. But, as it happens, the young are 
too 1mpetuous, too full of the will-to-achieve to be disheart- 
ened by such sombre wisdom. 

So one of my younger associates berates me for not attack- 
ing the various stupidities and frauds about me, particularly in 
the literary and art world. 

What answer $should I have for him but a faint shrug of 
the shoulders ? 


GAUGUIN 


Bit by bit, as I read Gauguin's Intimate Journals, I realized 
that I was witnessing the fine activity of a rare, profound mind, 
the revelation of a great poet's soul, the creative vision of a 
genius. h 

I have 80 much reverence for the master painter or sculptor 
who can write wisely and beautifully. 1 feel in his speech, far 
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more than in the trained writer's, the spontaneous palpitant truth 
and beauty which make his works transcendent. So I have felt 
reading Rodin, Whistler, and keenest of all, —Gauguin. 


JK. 


ERIK DORN 


The book starts out with flamboyant clever affectations— 
brilliant as icicles in the sun,—deepens into palpitant agonies, 
ends in withering devastations. Like Moon-Calf as a flood” of 
lava 1s like a slow clear stream. 

Yet, with all its intellect, and fire, and sombre pain, the book 
is not a great one. Much of it is scintillatingly shallow, forced, 
and exaggerated, —not profoundly, simply, truthful. Like Jude 
—Anna Karenina—Growth of the Soil. . . ; 

'Jo--BD& 


ERIK DORN ti 


A clouded masterpiece. A flash of lightning in a murky sky. 

The first half—until Rachel leaves—is worthy of Przyby- 
Szewsky. It is a Homo Sapiens made sane and understandable. 
Then Erik is metamorphosed from a compelling thing of mys- 
tery and power into a bland tourist who dresses stage for a 
German noble given to uninflated heroics. But what reporting 
of revolutionary' days! What cinematographical fragments ! 

And then the end! All the revealing insight, the subtle 
psychological penetration, the qualities that put the book in the 
front rank of American novels, desert the author as loose ends 
turn themselves in, not too neatly. It is as though the deus ex 
machina were jealous of the collaboration of Dostoievsky and 
Oswald Garrison Villard, and insisted on a $hare in the per- 


formance. 
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TWO SURPRISES 
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Erika Morini—one of the most marvelous violinists. I have 
ever heard. 
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Leon Tahcheechee, who has an exhibition at the Babcock 
Galleries. A few years.ago his friends questioned whether he 
would ever become a notable*'artist. This exhibition must be a 
revelation to them. 

A fine sense of color, feeling, understanding, individuality— 
fine art, in short. 
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RELEASE 


You lean against a tree, 

And the grace of you 

Shows through the silky garments 
That cover you. 

There 1s a throb in you 

And your cheeks grow crimson ; 
Where your breasts are 

There 1s tumult. 


Your lowered lashes 
Shade the giving 
In your eyes. 


I am near you, 

So near you; 

I strip you clean and free 
In my thoughts. 
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And I am sobbing at your feet; 
Sobbing and crying 

With my head 

Pressed against your feet. 


Cecil Hamulton Goldbeck. 
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by M. Brenner 


_ QUASI ADAGIO 


There you sit, 
actual, 
. tangible, | 
_distinct from all that is myself— ]. 
like the wood and iron of your chair— 
And FE am quivering...... 
You are no part of myself; 
I have not created you, 
fashioned you, 
made you lovely; _ 
you are nat more beautiful 
than a thousand thousand 
"other women; 


Yet I sit here 
quivering, 
quivering. . . 
J. EK. 
(In TEMPO) 


THE DANCER 


- Around your. body, 
Tvory-limbed in the half-light, 
The long waves-of your hair flow 
In gold and fire. 


You pause. ... . 
* But in your eyes 
Your $pirit still is dancing 
- "A gold flame 
In the dawn. 
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QUASI ADAGIO 


(TO P ) 
There you sit, 
actual, 
tangible, 


distinct from all that is myself— 
like the wood and iron of your chair— 
And I am quivering...... 


You are no part of myselt; 
I have not created you, 
fashioned you, 

made you lovely; 

you are nat more beautiful 
than a thousand thousand 
other women ; 


Yet I: $it here 
quivering, 
quivering. . . 
Ji. 
(In TEMPO) 


THE DANCER 


Around your body, 


Ivory-limbed in the half-hght, 
The long waves of your hair flow 
In gold and fire. 


You pause. 


But in your eyes 

Your $pirit still 1s dancing 
A gold flame 

In the dawn. 


Lucile L. Taylor. 
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THE CULTURE FACTORY 
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It was the last faculty-meeting of the year. A few more 
days. and the seniors would be deluded into thinking them- 
Selves educated. The Irish head of the French Department was : 
impatient to get to his perennial summer-home in Maine. The ; 
Professor of Chemistry was thinking what he should pack for 
his trip abroad. Three of the Mathematics Department were ; 
appointed to average the grades for the four years, s0 the prize 
could be awarded for the most efficient sponge in the senior 
class. Iwo of them nearly agreed on the result. The Associate 
Professor of English was wondering whether he should men- ; 
tion Mark Twain in his book on American Literature. He had 
just decided to exclude all magazines except the Atlantic; it 
was safe. The junior Proftessor of Physics was trying to decide 
what he. should say in his forthcoming article on the relative 
importance of the discoveries of Einstein and Madame Curie. 
He was undecided and much upset. A psychologist was turning 
over the possible results if he should define a term he was ac- 
customed to use. He decided in the negative; discuss1on 1s 
hampered by deciding what words mean before one uses them. 
Besides he wasn't sure what he did mean by 1it anyway. The 
chairman of the Library Committee announced that 1t was 
their unanimous opinion that greater censorship should be exer- | 
cised over the library, since there was an increasing tendency : 
among students and some of the instructors to forsake the mas- 
ters for modern books and journals of doubtful character. - He 
reported that there was a growing tendency on the part of some 
Students to read French novels in spite of the fact that the 
circulation of the English translations had been much restricted. 
Furthermore there was a deplorable increase in the interest 
manifested in the German language and literature and in Bol- 

Shevism in Russia. As $00n as his report had been adopted, | 

he asked the President if he might be excused, and gathering up : 

a copy of Ivanhoe, the Last of the Mohicans and the current | 
Saturday Evening Post, left the meeting in order to help his 
wife do some $shopping. A dozen other committees reported. 
A few present heard the reports. All said aye” a dozen times. 
The question of what should be done with a student who had 
an unexcused absence from chapel evoked much discuss10n. 
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All present spoke; many si1multaneously. At the end of a half 
hour it was referred to the Dean with power to act.” The 
mathematics committee announced that Jean Doel had led the 
class in-scholarship by two-tenths percent. Much regret was 
expressed by various faculty members by whom he was re- 
ported to be something of an agnostic, an actor's son, tainted 
with socialism and opposed to the Volstead Act. It was decided 
that the evidence was not quite sufficient to debar him from 
the prize, since to do so might cause some commotion. He was 
a popular student. These various items of business required a 
total of two hours, by the end of which time the nature of the 
business was for the greater part forgotten. All were agreed 
that they were underpaid, that more respect from the students 
would be desirable, that they were not appreciated in the com- 
munity at large, and that three months is a very short vacation. 


Ira Dufresne. 
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MAREETING 


When I entered the dairy-shop 

The little bald clerk 

Was weighing a scrap of cheese 

And two big women waiting for it. 

*Crazy,” they were saying, *that woman who went out 
Complaining about the butter 

And wanting only a quarter pound of it. 
**There's another who comes from a swell house 
10 Duy only one egg...” 

*Do you suppose the blonde with the dog 
Is a kept woman?.. .” 

*Why does that sad-looking girl 

Wear a coat even on a hot morning ?. . 
**There goes the man who gives his wife 
Len centsia-day. 
*Send over the buttermilk 
*Before dinner—will you?.. 
The big women were going. 
I wanted to say, 

*D1d you notice how silvery the river 
In the grey light today ? 

And the old stailing-ship so long idle 
Has started for the sea! 

There will be sea-weed and wind 
And a tidal moon! . 3 


37 
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But then— 
The clerk was asking me 
*What will you have?” 


Angele Carrere. 
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THE PAGAN 


SURF 


A s$plendid scarf 

Rustling and wrinkling 

In abrupt beauty— 

Jade, with a fringe of silver 
Shot witk gold. 


EMANCIPATION 


My horizons stifled me, 

Cramped and crushed me, 

Until you brushed them back 
With the fringe of your laughter. 


Ralph Cheyney. 


DAYS 


We are the marchers, 
Marching endlessly, 
Marching tunelessly, 
Marching raggedly,— 


Column and column, 
And column and column, 
Clad in gray. . 


We shall never double-step 

Never run— 

But quietly, quietly, 

Forever, forever. 

William Newman. 
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THE PAGAN 


BAREER 


I will show you my wares: 
Great dolls and teddy-bears, 
Strange things from everywheres, 
Toys that rustle, 
Toys that bustle— 


Keep to the right, keep to the right! 
There's a nigger at the door, 
He'll show you to the night. 
One, two, three, four. . . 


I will show you my wares: 
By singles or in pairs, 
The strangest things from everywheres, 
Balloons that bubble 
(No trouble, sir, no trouble!) 
Balloons that bubble 
(Yes sir, prices now are double!) 
Balloons that bubble— 


Keep to the right, keep to the right! 
Mind the nigger at the door, 
He'll show you to the night. 
One, two, three, four. . . 


I will show you my wares, 
Show you my wares, 


Wares. .... . 


Edward Sapir. 
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YOU 


At the call of your voice 
I am like the sea: 

Big, 

Restless, 

Struggling 

With the storm. 


At the sight of your body 
I am hike willow-tree : 
Swaying, 

Bending, 

Sighing 

In the wind. 


At the touch of your hand 
I am a harp: 

Singing, 

Laughing, 

Crying 

For you. 


Bertha C. Hibbel. 


WORDS. 


Hi there! 

Hi there! 

The season 1s open 

Come hunt with me 

Come hunt them singly 

and in flocks: 

the sly, the downy, swilt, strong, 
irreplaceable words. 


Helen West Heller. 
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OLD CHANNELS AND WHARVES. 
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A mud-hen struts among sea-weed and stones. 

The long black whari now totters to the sea. 

The sun-charred timber warps and creaks and groans, 
And all is dead that once did seem to be. 
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Beneath the tide the boring sea-worms eat, 

And honeycomb the piles, all stained and green, 
That dangle from great beams their mangled feet ; 
And tall white ships will never more be seen,. 
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No clattering dredge the shallow channel feels 

That gulps the muddy drippings into scows ; 

And not again will come the mighty keels, | 
Or press again of deep sea-storming prows. | 


The frightened herrings come in teeming shoals 
And $plash the silent channel out of sleep; | 
Pursued by savage fish they seek the goals 1 
Of safety from some madness of the deep. 
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Coin, 


Oh generous dust! my limbs already tire! 
These brittle sticks bend down a leaden load 
Of sweet impulse, and beauty, high desire, 
All crumbled back before life's stinging goad. 
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J. Lee Higgins. 
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THE PAGAN 


FROM A SMALL-TOWN ANTHOLOGY. 
CYRIL SAND 


Over me they have carved, on black marble 
"Loved by Life.” 

Can there be rest with that lie pressing 
On me? 


L I, who craved love, who loved beauty,— 
; A bank cashier! My wife : 
; Snatched from me in child-birth, , 
p My house burned to ashes by Carpet-Baggers, 

; My only son a thief, 

: My little sister, Sylvia, outraged 


By a black beast, 

My hand crushed off by a runaway horse. 
And they write 

"Loved by Lite.” 


LUCINDA ANN SMITH 
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Over me they have written 

On a heavy lump of marble 

The words 

«Sleep in Peace”. 

Damn ! 

There is satisfaction in that 

Word even after you are a part of the sod. 
When you have been called a sweet girl 


ky All your dull drab life. 
Sweet, good, nice. 
Damn ! 


FANNY SLAG 


Bunny !— 
A hog to capture my 
Husband's affections | 


Anas! 
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OLD CHANNELS AND WHARVES. 


A mud-hen struts among sea-weed and stones. 

The long black whari now totters to the sea. 

The sun-charred timber warps and creaks and groans, 
And all 1s dead that once did seem to be. 


Beneath the tide the boring sea-worms eat, 

And honeycomb the piles, all stained and green, 
That dangle from great beams their mangled feet ; 
And tall white ships will never more be seen. 


No clattering dredge the shallow channel feels 
That gulps the muddy drippings into scows ; 
And not again will come the mighty keels, 

Or press again of deep sea-storming prows. : | 


T; The frightened herrings come in teeming shoals | 
þ And -splash the silent channel out of sleep; 
A Pursued by savage fish they seek the goals 
Of safety from some madness of the deep. 


Oh generous dust! my limbs already tire! 
These brittle sticks bend down a leaden load | 
Of sweet impulse, and beauty, high desire, | 
All crumbled back before life's stinging goad. 


J. Lee Higgins. 
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I, who craved love, who loved beauty,— 

A bank cashier! My wife 

Snatched from me in child-birth, 

My house burned to ashes by Carpet-Baggers, 
My only son a thief, 

My little s1ster, Sylvia, outraged 

By a black beast, 

My hand crushed off by a runaway horse. 

And they write 

"Loved by Lite.” 


FROM A SMALL-TOWN ANTHOLOGY. 
F | 
©. 
F CYRIL SAND 
'$ ; 

$ Over me they have carved on black marble 
4 Loved by Life.” 

? | Can there be rest with that lie pressing 

2 On me? 


LUCINDA ANN SMITH 


Over me they have written 

On a heavy lump of marble 

The words | 

*Sleep in Peace”. 

Damn! 

There is satisfaction in that 

Word even after you are a part of the sod. 
When you have been called a sweet girl 
All your dull drab life. 

Sweet, good, nice. 

Damn ! 


Z | FANNY SLAG 


Bunny !— 
A hog to capture my 
Husband's affections ! 
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But the sea seeks 


Its level. 

I enjoyed 

Watching the poison F: 
Make that animal F 
Writhe. z 
Sam cried when he died; I 
I laughed 4 


In his face. 


fs 


Ben F. Wasson. 
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TO A MAN IN A BANK | | 


I was s1gning the name 

My husband gave me, 

When I happened to look up 
And you were there, — 
Nonchalant and casual— 

With that same jauntiness 

I loved about your- chan. 

You were counting your money, 
Carelessly, as you used to. 


You didn't see me. 

What would have been the use 
When I was signing the name 
My husband gave me? 


Margery Lee. 
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SUMMER RAIN 


In long attenuated threads of gold 
The summer rain descends 
Endlessly, noiselessly, 

; Flattening on the oily pavement, 
Mingling with reflections 


; Of laboring arc-lights, 

j Flowing with passionless fervor 
4 Along the gentle undulations 

[ Of the street. 


In long attenuated threads of gold 

The summer rain falls, 

Like a tinseled vell 

From the stooping shoulders of the night, 
Silently, sadly. . . 


4 Somewhere on the rain-bejeweled 
Bosom of the night 

Are laid the dull green jewels 
Of my love. 


Name Lost. 
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MOOD. 


For that I have seen a scraggy pine-tree 

Stretching two naked arms upward to the sky, 

And pine-needles, tangled hair blown wildly in the wind, 
bas I would he in tall grasses, 
b: My hair tangled and twisted in weeds, 
And let my heart out singing 
- Strange sad $songs. ; 
'S Louis Zukotfsky. 43 
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SPINSTERHOOD ; 


Wind—ghost-wind— 
Blowing across my lips— 

You are the poignant dream 
Of a kiss I never felt. 


Elizabeth 


THE RED ROOSTER 


92 Sixth Ave., near $th St. 


J. K. and his friends eat at the 


RED ROOSTER 


the choicest Itahan Restaurant in Greenwich 
Village, because its food is the best, and its 
prices the lowest. 


'E THE RED ROOSTER 
? 92 Sixth Avenue, South of 8th Street 


Week beginning Monday Evening, November 7, 1921 
(Matinees Election Day and Saturday. Erght Performances) 


THE EAST-WEST PLAYERS 


(Devoted excluswely to the presentation of the one act play of all nations) 
PRESENT | 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS 


AT -FHE 


PRINCESS THEATRE—39th St., East of B'way 


(Telephone : Fitzroy 0579) 


THE PLAYS: 
AUTUMN FIRES, a comedy from the Danish of Gustav Wied 
English text by Benjamin F. Glazer 
SWEET AND TWENTY, a: comedy.-.....----<.-i---o--coimmocde By Floyd Dell 
THE ETERNAL JUDITH, a drama from the Roumanian of /J. L. 
Caragiale. English text by Simeon H. Klaftter. 
TRE POT BOILER; a gatre---:ohcnd By Alice Gerstenberg 
Direction : Gustay Blum. 
The stage Settings designed by Frederick Bentley and George V1gna 


Box Seats, $2.00; Orchestra, $1.50 and $2.00; Balcony, $1.00, exclusrve 
of war tax. Capacity of theatre, 299 seats. On s$sale at box office. 
Please use subjoined blank for orders. Mail orders should be addressed 


THE EAST-WEST PLAYERS | 
Room 1706, Times Building Times Square, New York 
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TEMPO 


4A Magazine of Poetry 
Edited by OLIVER JENKINS 


Subscription: One Dollar 


We Teel that the June is8ve of TEMPO was a 
remarkable success. The many favorable clippings 
from newspapers and literary magazines on file 
in the TEMPO office, support our statement. 
pomp is always recognized, vitality never 1g- 
nored. 


TEMPO exists for poets and lovers of poetry. 
There is no group propaganda assoclated with it. 
When judging a candidate poem, the editors look 
for beauty more than anything else. Beauty does 
not mean a nonsensical jingle of nebulous phrases. 
A beautiful poem must be vital and eternal. 


We hope that every PAGAN reader who cre- 
ates or appreciates beauty, will give TEMPO a 
trial. 


Just fill out the coupon below, pin a dollar to 
it, and mail to TEMPO, Danvers, Mass. 


Send me TEMPO, the new American poetry 
bi-monthly, for one year (s1x numbers). 


Marriage 


As It Was, Is and SHOULD BE, by Annie Beasant. 
An intensely interesting Brochure, 25c. The Scar- 
let Review No. 1, 25c each. Diana, A Psychological 
Ess8ay on Sexual Relations, 25c. The Crucible 
(agnostic), 4 different, 10 cents. 


Raymer's Old Book Store 


1330 FIRST AVENUE 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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